where the King was domiciled, was a far merrier place than
it had ever been when only the students and fellows were
in residence. Nearby was Lady Castlemaine, as usual,
rapidly recovering from giving birth to her third son by his
Majesty.

Christmas was the gayest Oxford had seen in many years,
and none the less so because the court could now plan on
going home again. The weekly mortality bills were shrink-
ing as fast as they had swelled and early in the new year the
dead were being numbered in dozens instead of hundreds.
On the first of February Charles returned to Whitehall,
leaving his wife and most of his servants behind. His subjects
were pitifully glad to see him, and he moved among them to
the tune of hysterical cheers for this sign that the epidemic
was over. The church bells were now ringing merrily as
his Majesty entered a palace newly painted to receive him
and with all bed linen carefully aired to rid it of any lin-
gering infection.

The capital to which he returned was sadly thinned, but
it is doubtful if he noticed the change. Something between
one and two hundred thousand of London's half million
people had perished in the plague, but they were nearly all
of the order which royalty never saw. At Whitehall itself
not a single familiar face was missing from the King's cir-
cle. A few weeks after his arrival, the whole court rejoined
him in full splendour. While poor labourers, artisans and
shopkeepers crept out after their long siege of terror to ask
each other who of their friends was still alive, the wealthy
quickly forgot all about it. The grass that had grown up
between the cobblestones of the City and in the paving at
Whitehall was soon trampled down. The coaches, which
for a few days were quite a novelty, so long had they been
absent from the streets, lurched along in their accustomed
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